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BOOK EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Governors Who Have Been, and Other Public Men of Texas. By 
Norman G. Kittrell. Houston, 1921. 301 pp., 8vo. 

In the preface to the Memoirs of Governor P. E. Lubbock the 
statement is made that the Governor had prepared manuscript 
enough to fill several volumes, but in order to compress the data 
into one volume the editor was obliged to pass over a "large 
amount of biographical and other interesting matter." What was 
discarded was also destroyed. Many who knew Governor Lub- 
bock's exhaustless fund of anecdote never ceased to deplore the 
fate that befell his manuscript. Judge Kittrell has profited by 
the Governor's experience, and offers first his volume of incident, 
anecdote and bonmots. He has to a considerable extent retrieved 
the loss suffered by the destruction of the Lubbock manuscript. 
The volume covers the period from 1846 to 1921; much of what 
is set down having been obtained from Dr. P. W. Kittrell, who 
was in public life in Texas as early as 1855. 

The author wrote when inclination prompted, and has cast his 
materials into no rigid form. Eeminiscences of the governors and 
other public men of Texas conveys, perhaps, a better description 
of the book. The governors pass in review, and such incidents, 
episodes or anecdotes as each suggests are given. Some characters 
lend themselves to this sort of treatment more aptly than others. 
Sam Houston and 0. M. Boberts stand out among the governors. 
The judiciary is reviewed in similar style; W. P. Ballinger and 
A. W. Terrell stand out most prominently there. 

Judge Kittrell was reared on the borders of East Texas. To 
him East Texas is to the balance of Texas, what Virginians and 
South Carolinians are to the United States. East Texans were 
all Confederates, but those who belonged to Hood's Brigade or 
to the Terry Bangers rank just a little higher. The twenty dis- 
trict judges who were removed in 1867 as "impediments to re- 
construction" are played against the supreme court judges from 
1867 to 1876. The decisions of these judges are contained in 
Texas Beports 31 to 39, but are seldom cited. The district judge, 
like "truth crushed to earth," later rose to distinction. 
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The latter portion of the book is filled with memories of the 
court room, and with the author's comments upon the court, the 
bar and the people. He sets down the fruits of his observation 
during eighteen years on the bench. His optimism together with 
the examples cited form a pleasing contrast to the indiscriminate 
criticism of courts and lawyers that is now so common. 

The volume will be read for its witty sayings, apt illustrations, 
humorous episodes, tragic incidents, and delightful anecdotes. 
Since the author did not think it worth while to verify his dates 
or the spelling of proper names, why should the reviewer? But 
an index would have made the book a great deal handier. How 
is one ever to find in its three hundred pages, the anecdote one 
remembers to have read "somewhere"? 

B. W. WlNKLEK. 



Some History of Van Zandt County. By Wentworth Manning. 
Wills Point, Texas, 1919. Volume I. 8vo, pp. 220. Il- 
lustrated. 

The writer of this volume meanders through the annals of Van 
Zandt County with the free and easy manner of an old timer. 
The subjects touched upon range from Moses to the World War. 
He tells about the streams, the wild animals, and the expulsion 
of the Indians, but has little to say about the soil, the prairies 
and the forests. There are delightful word pictures of the 
pioneer's log cabin and the old log schoolhouse. With the excep- 
tion of the salt industry at Grand Saline, little is said about the 
occupations of the people. The larger portion of the book is filled 
with biographical sketches — not paid biographies, but sketches of 
persons who have at one time or another come in touch with the 
"free state of Van Zandt." The work has been a labor of love, 
and here's hoping that the author has received sufficient encourage- 
ment to issue volume II. 

W. 



